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** Something alone yet not alone, to be wished, and only 
to be found, in a friend.”—Sirn Wittram Temp ce. 








PASTA AND SONTAG. 


We were seduced the other evening to go and see, not the two 
rival, but the two harmonious queens, at the Opera House. The 
house was full to excess. The gallery hung in the air like a cloud 
of human faces. In the pit, despairing amateurs came in and out 
at the door; or tried to content themselves with sitting on the 
staircase, and hearing though they could not see. The boxes 
looked atrociously comfortable, and thereby increased the general 
sense of compression, This however was only while we remained ; 
for unfortunately we could not stay long. We suppose they 
became as crowded as the rest of the house afterwards. The per- 
formance began very late; which made the matter worse.: Much 
hatred of one’s neighbour prevailed among the impatient: consi- 
derable internal “‘ damn,” and a longing to be disagreeable. Our 
beloved countrymen are so apt to be discontented with themselves, 
that even the anticipation of delight does not enable them to be 
willingly at ease with one another.—At length, Rossini’s overture 
comes scampering about, like a dog before a solemnity; the cur- 
tain rises; divers prefatory “‘ first mobs” clamour and chorus it; a 
space is left in front; silence ensues; and Pasta, midst a thunder 
of welcome, as if the galleries were coming down, makes her appear- 
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ance as Othello. She is in a vest and turban, her face rather 
swarthy than black. She halts in front of the lamps; smiles with 
a beautiful mixture of emotion and self-resumption on her friends ; 
and opening her arms gradually, and bending her head, receives 
the redoubled shower of applause with the utmost grace of acknow- 
ledgment. 

It is not our intention to criticise the performance of this even- 
ing. We were present too short a time. We did but snatch an 
opportunity of seeing Pasta again, and getting a taste of the new 
singer Mademoiselle Sontag. The papers however say, that Pasta 
surpassed herself (a phenomenon which we are sorry we could not 
witness), and that the new singer, who was expected to fail in Des- 
demona, surprised the audience with turning out to be a good 
tragic actress. Desdemona is a favourite part of her friend’s ; and 
yet, they say, she completely acted up to her; and that the Othello 
and Desdemona of the Opera House, besides being beautiful sing- 
ing, is worth going to see, in both performers, as a tragedy. 

We can very well believe this, notwithstanding the difficulty we 
feel, in consequence perhaps of not having stopped long enough, 
in regarding Mademoiselle Sontag as a person tragical. Nor let it 
be any disparagement to that charming singer, for charming she is. 
All the outrageous flourishes of trumpets with which her appearance 
in this country was preceded, and the downfall with which she was 
threatened for it in public opinion, do not hinder us from feeling 
this truth, and from recognising in her something very different from 
the mere musical instrument, however perfect, which she was 
pronounced to be by the “indignant blind.” But charming singers 
are of various descriptions; and it follows as little that Mademoi- 
selle Sontag should be a mere flageolet or warbling image, because 
those trumpets went before her, as it does that she should be a 
tragic actress, because she made a suitable impression in Desde- 
mona. The truth we suspect to be this, that she made a good 
Desdemona in her way, not because she brought any particular 
stock of tragedy to the part, or could make it a thing tine for its 
own sake, as Pasta does, but because she is not a~tragic person, 
but (singing apart) a mere lovely, feminine creature, with more 
archness than gravity in her nature, and therefore (as Desdemona 
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was) the more touching for getting into those tragic circumstances. 
On this account we are not sure that we should not prefer her 
Desdemona to Pasta’s; not because it had so much genius in it, 
but because it was more passive, less prominent, and in touching 
us more on the side of gentleness, affected us with a balmier pity. 
We have been told, that when Pasta sees the dagger upheld to kill 
her, she fairly seizes her petticoats, and shrieks, and runs for it. 
This is one of those great strokes of nature, by which she drives at 
once into the heart of the multitude; and nothing, as a thing 
tragic, can surpass it. Desdemona is here made human to us all; 
and does as any female would do, who, suddenly threatened with 
death, forgets every circumstance but that one, and the horror of 
its infliction. Perhaps Mademoiselle Sontag may imitate her in 
this passage ;—if not, she has most likely had the benefit of her 
co-operation during rehearsals ;—which is a remark intended to 
the honour of both parties. But we should guess of her Desde- 
mona, that it is a thing less unsophisticate to the many, than 
touching to the other sex; that she looks more passive throughout, 
—less able to conflict with circumstances, or to fly from them ; less 
agitating out of a certain dark, Italian ripeness for tragedy, than 
affecting for its total unsuitableness to her fair delicacy and bring- 
ing up ;—in short, that she is 


‘The gentle lady married to the Moor ;” 


not the representative of all married and murdered womankind.—- 
It may be thought presumptuous in us to make this criticism upon 
a catastrophe we have not seen; and we grant that it can only be 
excused as an avowed speculation, not injurious to either party. 
But we think we have grounds for it; and these are neither more 
nor less than the faces of the two performers. Madame Pasta’s is 
too well known, and we have said too much about it, to need 
description. It is the mirror of impassioned truth. Mademoiselle 
Sontag is neither such a paragon of beauty as her foreign harbin- 
gers announced, nor on the other hand has she so little of it as 
some of the “ blind” aforesaid would have made out. For our 
parts, we have rather a dread of your paragons of beauty, who are 
apt to be perfections of form and colour without a soul. When 
we first heard of Mademoiselle Sontag, we wondered how she could 
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have the soul as well as the beauty ; and when we found how she 


was depreciated as a singer of soul, we could not but fancy that 
she must be a waxen beauty of the first order. The fact is, she is 
a proper womanly creature, both face and figure, the figure buxom 
without grossness, and well turned ; the face more interesting than 
beautiful, with a genial mouth, a nicely-turmed oval cheek, and a 
pair of eyes, of whose efficiency she is as well aware as any one 
else. How can it be otherwise? Twenty thousand German 
students have conspired to tell her she has them; and all women 
who have fine eyes, know it, and reasonably value them as much, 
though they may not equally show us they do so. Singers and 
performers are so praised and worshipped, that the wonder is they 
retain any modesty of pretension; not that they occasionally roll 
their eyes a little too consciously, or turn round as if they took 
ours along with them. There is a lurking archness at the corners 
of Mademoiselle Sontag’s mouth, which looks more comic than 
tragic; and we have been told on good authority, that comedy is 
her forte. Upon the whole, we should sum up the description of 
her person and manners, at first blush, as those of a domestic 
charmer, by no means unconscious of her powers of pleasing, but 
deserving and desirous to be pleased; and we doubt not, that a 
persuasion to this effect, in addition to her power of singing, is the 
secret of the uproar she has made abroad, and the passion she is 
said to have caused in a German prince. There are two things 
beyond all others that put men in a state of transport with a 
woman; one is, the power of pleasing, united with a great rea- 
diness to be pleased; the other, such truth of nature, that where 
pleasure is evinced, you can be certain of every particle of it. In 
these two things, we should say, consist the charm which multi- 
tudes feel without being able to define it, when they speak of 
Sontag and Pasta as women. 

But Mademoiselle Sontag is also a fine singer. Her singing 
(though from what we heard of it, is not so true to the heart as 
Pasta’s) is a great deal more true to the senses, than any instru- 
mental warbling can be. Clear, correct, and voluble, she rains, it 
is true, thick showers of pearl; but a soul tinges and swells them, 
when she likes. She threw forth, the other night, a set of notes, 
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one after the other, in such a way, that she seemed to push them 
as they went, and make each of them speak a double and a ten- 
derer note, 

We do not like to say more, till we see her again; which we 
mean to do in spite of our abjurations of theatres and late hours. 
There is no rule, it ‘is said, without an exception; and far be it 
from us to do a rule a disservice, and deprive it of its property. 








MUSICAL RAMBLE. 


[** A Ramble among the Musicians of Germany, giving some Account of the 
Operas of Munich, Dresden, Berlin, &c. with Remarks upon the Church Music, 
Singers, Performers, and Composers ;” and upon the surface of society in that 
country. By a Musical Professor. | 


We have no hesitation in recommending this book to our readers, 
though written by a friend, and published by others. It would be 
hard indeed if we could not recommend a good book for those very 
reasons ; and as we know that it is not in us to speak what we do 
not think, we have the pleasure of discharging at once an office of 
friendship and a duty to the public. 

The reader will find novelty in this book, for the subject has not 
been handled these fifty years; and he will find truth in it, and 
gusto. The writer, like a proper musician, is inclined to relish all 
things harmoniously, whether music, or painting, or society, or agreen 
solitude, orhis ‘ ease at his inn ;” and the south of Germany rewards 
him. He gives a very pleasant, and to us in great measure unexpected 
picture of the lively state of existence in that country, with its social 
and enthusiastic inhabitants, its population, who learn music as they 
do their A B C, and its celebrated composers living in green neigh- 
bourhoods of their chapels, with a competent salary from some good- 
natured prince, and no compulsory lessons to give to little misses. 
Something of the colour given to all this may be attributed to his 
own enthusiasm; and there is also the Rhenish wine, a thing 
highly conducive to satisfactory observations; and our author, 
though old enough to be a good critic, and to know that truth .is 
the great relish of what one writes, is not past the enthusiastic 
period of -life. It is however, if we mistake not, is an enthusiasm 
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likely to last. He has informed us of some points, which besides 
the musical education they receive, govery materially to account for 
the liveliness of the southern Germans; to wit, that they are early 
risers, and great livers in the open air. The cheapness of living is 
another, and none of the least; a consideration, which ought to 
make our exemption from being the seat of war very precious to us, 
seeing what a load of poverty, over-taxation, and bad spirits, we 
have consented to bear, in order to dictate to our neighbours, 
Having secured our melancholy thus far, we take all the remaining 
methods of completing it, which late hours and in-door habits can 
supply; and then wonder that our freedom (which was none of our 
getting, but our ancestor’s) does not enable us to be more'comfort- 
able than these subjects of petty despots. Now freedom is onlya 
means by which we could make all the world more comfortable, 
not the end of that means, nor a licence for brow-beating and 
thinking ourselves better than everyone else. But we must not 
introduce gloomy reflections in the midst of this musical paradise; 
or we shall be falling, like proper Englishmen, into the fault we cut 
up. Our author writes a style remarkably scholar-like, for a man 
who may be detected to be no scholar. He sometimes reminds us 
in that respect (and one other) of a real scholar, who wrote the other 
day that book fall of wit and pleasantry, the Two Hundred Days 
on the Continent. But-the spirit of scholarship is in him, and he is 
bound to complete the letter of it, and not let the real enjoyment 
he takes in the use of eclectic words and other learned pamperings 
of a joke be confounded with an affectation, which it certainly is 
not. He relishes it as truly as he does his music and his glass. 
He has been accused of being too learned in his musical taste, and 
redolent of the dust of cathedrals. We apprehend something of 
this kind ourselves, and yet hardly know why; except that musical 
professors, whatever they may feel, seem to think themselves bound 
to be supra-learned, when they come to criticise; but it was an 
agreeable surprise to us to find that he did so much justice to fancy 
and feeling aswell. Indeed it would have been-unnatural in one of 
his temperament, had he not done so; and the respect he has for 
science and Sebastian Bach will do him no harm, supposing even 
this Bach is only what he is taken to be by the unlearned, and that 
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his great river of harmony is a mere jumping and dashing of uncon- 
nected sounds, instead of having a thousand under-currents of 
melody init, fresh and flowing. If our author likes passion and feel- 
ing, he may like science. The union of the two is understood to 
constitute the style of Mozart and the other great German com- 
posers; and perhaps northern genius has not pure animal spirit 
enough to be satisfied without something to act on its reflective as 
well as sensitive organs, and shew a difficulty overcome in addition 
to a sentiment expressed. The critical, and the non-creative, must 
be added, to see fair play to their melancholy. An angel singing 
in the air is not enough for it. The choirs of the hierarchy must 
join, and furnish a ground for the etheriality, a darkness fur the 
light. ; 


** Deep from their vaults the Hosean murmurs flow, 
And Pythia’s awful organ peals below.” 


We must say, for our part; that we are of their faction, if faction 
it is to be called, and if we have a right to speak on such a subject; 
for after all it becomes critics, who are no musicians, to speak unpre- 
sumptuously on the question. But to descend from these shadowy 
metaphors ;—we concede that our author sometimes overdoes his 
style; but it is an excess arising out of enjoyment, and not of pre- 
tension. Occasional inaccuracies in words are more objectionable, - 
but will easily be corrected by the time he writes another book, 
which we exhort him to do as soon as he has read and relished 
everything that comes in his way for the next two years. There is — 
no such person in English literature as a good musical critic; and 
if he has any ambition to set the example of one, we think he may 
do it, and write books which poets and painters will be glad to read, 
as well as musicians; which is the only proper way; for the 
business in these things is to extend enjoyment, and show the links 
of art and nature one with another, in as universal a spirit as 
possible. And this is what we particularly like in our author's 
debut. He is earnest, social, and unmercenary. The only serious 
fault we are inclined to find with him, is a tendency we observe 
once and away to coarseness. We do not mean voluptuousness, 
which is not a thing to quarrel with in a musical taste; but a con- 
descension to certain associations of ideas, anything but pleasurable, 
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though too often to be found in the writings of the men of wit, 
whom he otherwise knows so well how to admire. With the ex- 


ception of this little jarring, we have sailed with him down his river 
of song and Rhenish, with unmingled enjoyment. 

We proceed to notice some points in the journey, which he has 
touched upon in his best manner. In the following passage we 
have some new atoms of information respecting Mozart, very pre- 
cious ; and a good summary of the author's feelings about him. 


** Every music lover who visits Vienna will like to know that Mozart 
lived in the Rauhenstein Gasse, a narrow street leading down to the 
cathedral, in a house now a tavern or drinking-house, which, by some 
remarkable coincidence, wears on its front a badge of fiddles Pr | other 
musical instruments. No one must be so deluded as to imagine, that 
when Mozart arrived at his own home he knocked at a street door as 
ordinary mortals do; no, he walked under a gateway, and thence up 
stairs to his ordinary apartments. ‘That Mozart gave his Sunday evening 
concerts, and enchanted people in a room on the first floor with a bow 
window to it, is a fact not to be despised; for if we fancy the human 
being, we must give him a local habitation, else he is a spirit, and not 
one of ourselves. We do not wish to know the great performances of 
great men ; we wish to know their /it¢/e actions, how they walked, looked, 
and spoke, their crooked habits and peculiarities; and to know that 
Mozart had a restless and nervous fidgetiness in his hands and feet, and 
seldom sat without some motion of them, makes him more present to us 
than the most laboured picture. And here lived Mozart; he who has 
thrown a fresh grace around the ideal of womanliness, who could ‘ paint 
the rose and ald perfume to the violet ;’ and in love, while the subtle 
and metaphysical poets are trying to get at the heart of its emotions, 
gives us straight a language for sighs and tears, for tenderness and rap- 
ture. The difference between Mozart and other great composers, such 
as Haydn for instance, is, that while the latter economize their subjects, 
he could ever trust to the wealth of his feelings, he saved nothing on 
paper; he took rural excursions, not to look for thoughts but to enjoy 
sensation, and began to write when the throng of ideas became insup- 
portable to him, Music was with him, as a certain poet said of verses, 
a secretion. There is one melancholy of the style of Gluck, and another 
melancholy of Mozart: that of the first seems like the despondency of a 
lover who parts with his mistress for ever, the other has more of the 
caressing pensiveness which one may imagine in a being who enjoyed in 
a summer arbour by moonlight the song of nightingales, with his head all 
the time resting in the lap of his mistress. What an enviable perfection 
must have been Constance Weber’s in filling such a mind as Mozart’s 
with beautiful images, in suggesting such an air as ‘ Porgi Amor,’ or in 
creating the bitter sweet regrets of ‘ Dove sono.’ Almost the whole of 
the songs in Mozart’s operas are a continuation of the same spirit which 
made him in infancy ask his friends, ‘Do you love me?’ and they show 
that he who asked for affection could return it with interest. As the 
excess of the passion in a man of genius ever helps him in the completion 
of the greatest designs, let it be to the praise of women, that besides that 
one element in which he reigned supreme, Mozart was of all musicians at 
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once the best lover, and the most refined, various, and intellectual com- 
poser that the world has produced.” 


A passage respecting Weber is striking. It is preceded with a 
good portrait of a quaint old singing-master. 


‘‘ There was plenty of amusement at rehearsal (at Prague), for the 
music-director and some women who were trying over songs for a new 
opera, seasoned their morning’s work with a world of pleasantries.—The 
present maestro is a little wizened old man, remarkable for the quaint 
singularity of his dress, and his long hair, parted and streaming over his 
shoulders. Having found that his compositions will not do for the people 
of Prague, he ensconceth himself in his strong-hold as singing-master, 
in which capacity he is really excellent. With a counterfeit surliness in 
his voice and look, he sometimes sits in the orchestra eyeing a poor girl 
on the stage, and as she sings douhtingly, points to some particular inch 
of the throat from which the sound proceeds; but he does not quit his 
remarks nor renewed beginnings until the tone comes forth from the 
proper quarter.—C. M. von Weber was formerly director of the opera in 
Prague, but quitted the place on his marriage, to reside at Dresden. At 
the time of his employment here, he had composed no work of import- 
ance, merely cantatas and songs, with full accompaniments ; and the good 
fortune of this musician is‘worthy observation, as a circumstance I believe 
altogether unprecedented in the history of the art. That a man should 
live on to within a few years of forty in obscurity, not distinguished in 
Germany from a host of the same stamp; that he should be as little 
endowed by nature as any composer that ever lived with a store of melody 
such as the populace might troll about to gladden themselves; yet by one 
work just suited ro the cast of his genius, to leap at once into the most 
extraordinary favour throughout Europe, not only gaining credit for that 
he had done, but a certain passport for what he might do; to be invited 
to foreign countries, wreathed with laurel in concert-rooms, deafened with 
applause, and made a show of everywhere, is a wonderful concatenation of 
events in the life of a middle-aged gentleman.” 


The picture of the interior of a Catholic chapel is like an oil 
painting, and reminds a traveller of Italy. It is composed of 
‘dark mahogany, polished and variegated marble, pictures, gold 
and silver on the altar and organ, make up the colours. The 
effect of an excellent orchestra is heightened by the structure of 
this edifice, which admits of a fine echo and reverberation, and the 
deep bass pipes of Silbermann’s organ roll their heavy notes into 


the square, arresting every passenger in the name of the high 
mass.” * 





We were present at the following scene of enjoyment, though 
the author did not see us. He has made us so. 
‘* The chief places of summer evenings’ resort in Dresden are the great 


garden, the garden of the Linkischen Bad, and the terrace overlooking the 
Elbe. At the first of these places the music was generally excellent, and 
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it was my practice on a fine warm afternoon, having dined and duly dis- 
cussed my glass of Wiirtzburger, tojump into a fiacre and drive there through 
pleasant avenues of trees and country houses; and the agreeableness of 
the ride was not lessened by seeing from time to time groups of handsome 
girls seated in the green trellised bowers of their gardens, bareheaded, 
reading or working together—then to leap out of the coach to the first 
finale in ‘ Figaro,’ or something as good, and to take coffee seated under 
the fine old arm of a tree, looking upon the evening sun or the golden 
clouds about it, surrounded by a throng of happy faces.” * * * 

“ Great cheerfulness results from this open air existence in Germany ; 
life runs good to the last here, for in no place have I seen so many happy 
old men, or met with more innocent or stedfast politicians, especially if 
England was the theme of discourse. One of these used to single me out 
every day with a fresh eulogium on Herr Canning, until the relation of 
his virtues became rather tedious.” 


Is it not a mistake to say, that Gluck ‘lived only for one little 
capital in the north of Europe?” or does our author mean, that 
his admirers at Paris, during the celebrated dispute, did not under- 
stand him. 


* The amateurs in Berlin are all little maestri ; they dabble in compo- 
sition, and have most of them the score of a mass, sinfonia, or overture 
locked up in their desks, the consciousness of which helps to sweeten their 
lives, and gives them the smiling self-satisfaction which Mr Bickerstaff 
discovered in the girl who wore embroidered garters. The question is not 
answered in Berlin as it used to be with us—‘ Is Mr ————— mv- 
sical?’ ‘Yes, he plays a /ité/e on the flute:’ after which the wary 
inquirer would be sure to avoid a demonstration of the fact. But the 
answer might run thus: ‘ Yes, he plays Sebastian Bach, sings at sight, 
and has written a set of quintetts.’ 

Weimar anv Hummet.—* Weimar is a spot where the muses love to 
‘haunt clear spring and shady grove and sunny hill:’ it is redolent of 
music and poetry, for here Hummel and Gothe reside, and the Grand 
Duke is well known as a Mecenas, who draws around him the highest 
genius of his country. Here an affable and unostentatious court is kept 
up without its endless formalities ; it seems a place of gardens and retired 
leisure, where among the wood nymphs, the turmoil of worldly ambition 
may give way to the calm of contemplation, and the enjoyment of poetic 
ease. ‘The arrangement of the royal grounds and plantations, the design 
of bridges and fountains, announce the elegant and tasteful mind of the 
proprietor. The library, leading at once into sylvan glades ; the pavilion 
in the interior of the grounds, which cheats the wanderer with the ap- 
pearance of a Gothic chapel; the monuments and baths, all replete with 
classical association, either by means of sculpture or inscription, make 
this the spot for ‘youthful poet’s dream.’ For the luxurious idler who 
chooses to throw away part of a sunny morning in watching the golden 
mouths and bellies of the perch, which here, unharmed by Isaak 
Waitons and impaling hooks, reveal themselves in sporting on the surface 
of a stream, the garden is Elysian; not to mention the delights of a wil- 
derness of peacocks, besides many kinds of strange exotic fowl, that ‘ hop 
in his walks and gambol in his eyes.’ 

** But to leave rhapsodies on garden pleasures, and to speak of the still 
more attractive union of amiability and genius in the person of a human 
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being, I must turn to Hummel, the Apollo of this sacred spot. This 
musician, who might be surnamed the good, with as much justice as an 
person who ever earned that appellation, shows how much unaffe 
simplicity and friendly and caressing manners become one who is the 
musical idol of his countrymen; and upon whom ‘ blushing honours’ sit 
as easily, and are worn as carelessly, as his morning robe. It is delightful 
to meet a great musician in his mental undress, when he sits down to his 


pianoforte, and is liberal of what comes uppermost, lavishing thoughts 
and beauties with a noble prodigality.” 


Mozart's extempore playing, we are told, ‘“‘ was so exquisitely 
regular and symmetrical in design, that it was impossible for 
judges who heard him not to imagine that the whole had been 
written before.” 

We must give a specimen or two of our author's love of humour. 
In ascending the tower of Antwerp cathedral, he was accompanied 
by a great heavy woman, whose gallant ascent of the staircase he 
envied ; but at a part of it, he says, ‘ in which we were groping 
our way in utter darkness, my companion discovered amazing sen- 
sibility, and began to shriek like one possessed, vociferating a 
a jargonof Flemish, in which, sounds like ‘Ach! Ach! meun Gott! 
meun Gott!’ were easily distinguishable. The woman was soon 
completely overcome with fright and exertion, and stood gasping 
for breath, and a hoarse deprecating voice, which now mingled in 
with her little ejaculations, did not tend to diminish my surprise ; 
but after a due administration of snuff and apologies, my guide 
became calm, and the crowd of horrible imaginings which had 
rushed into my mind at first, now vanished, and gave place to fan- 
cies of a more agreeable kind. The cause of the sudden ebullition 
was this: a sailor lay up the stairs on his back fast asleep, his legs 
as usual apart; the woman had entered the cavity, and had also 
walked a considerable distance on his stomach before she was 
aware of the peculiar nature of the soil; and her outcries were 
raised, as she afterwards told me, not from remorse at travelling 
over his epigastric region without a passport, but from the horror 
that she was trespassing on the carcase of a huge dog, with whose 
notions of retributive justice she soon expected to be made ac- 
quainted. Since this adventure, my desires have been less aspir- 
ing; a first-floor window contents me, and I have abjured the 
society of those who live by the disbursement of the oil of their 
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knee-joints, and no longer countenance by example an extravagant 
expenditure of that secretion.” ;, 


** The young Napoleon frequents the opera-house in Vienna; I have 
seen him there, but his face does not appear very intelligent; he may 
sometimes be found in the grounds. The palace and gardens of Schén- 
brun are now a splendid solitude; in an hour’s ramble I met only a 
student strolling along the broad garden walks, with a book for his com. 
panion. Here arealso to be seen a melancholy, half-civilized old lion, a 
pensive elephant, and a bear or so, whose little intercourse with mankind 
renders them surly and unattractive after the elegant society and agreeable 
hyenas of Exeter ’Change.” 


We conclude with the following piece of information respecting 
the German musicians, which does honour to the writer's liberality 
and genuine sense of his art. 1t might do as much good to music 
in England, if we commenced with teaching the rudiments of the 
art at our schools, as a matter of course; which we take after all 
to be the great secret for getting the best musicians possible, and 
sinking pretenders to their proper level. 


** No artists can be less mercenary in the exercise of their profession, 
none more ready to play for the pleasure of their friends, than the great 
musicians of Germany ; but they have no skill in flattering the great, and 
no appetite for worthless praise. Most of them enjoy that enviable com- 
petency which enables them to pursue fame at there leisure ; the little 
duties of their employment, such as directing an orchestra, or composing 
a few pieces for the entertainment of the noblemen of whose establish- 
ment they are part, are so easily discharged, as to leave them plenty of 
time for idleness if it was their taste to indulge in it. But this is not the 
case; they have ‘‘ that last infirmity of noble minds,” an appetite for 
fame, and labour as hard for the mere pleasure of inventing and combining 
as others do for the vulgar acquisition of wealth. 

“The ennobling power of the divine art of music is best felt where 
among a number of professors each strives to penetrate the deepest into 
its mysteries without envy and without sordid interest ; and I believe it is 
the advantageous equality upon which they all start in pursuit of their 
favourite science, which makes them liberal and ingenuous in the appre- 
ciation of contemporary talent. Until men of genius in other countries 
are placed out of the reach of vulgar wants or the fear of poverty, there 
can be no competition in any part of Europe with the musicians of 
Germany,” 





POETRY OF BRITISH LADIES. 


(CONTINUED.) 


We now come to one of the numerous loves we possess among 
our grandmothers of old,—or rather not numerous, but select, and 
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such as keep fresh with us for ever, like the miniatute of his ances- 
tress, whom the Sultan looked for. This is Anne, Countess of 
Winchelsea, daughter of Sir William Kingsmill, of Sidmonton, in 
the county of Southampton. ‘“ Itis remarkable,” says Mr Words- 
worth, as quoted by Mr Dyce, “that excepting a passage or two in 
the Windsor Forest of Pope, and some delightful pictures in the 
Poems of Lady Winchelsea, the poetry of the period intervening 
between the publication of the ‘ Paradise Lost’ and the ‘ Seasons’ 


does not contain a single new image of external nature.”——Essay in 
his Miscellaneous Poems. | 


Some of these “delightful pictures” are furnished us by Mr 
Dyce. They are very fresh and natural. In the poem entitled 
A Nocturnal Reverie, she speaks of the summer’s hour at night— 


“* When freshen’d grass now bears itself upright, 
And makes cool banks to pleasing rest invite, 
Whence springs the woodbind, and the bramble-rose, 
And where the sleepy cowslip shelter’d grows ; 
Whilst now a paler hue the foxglove takes, 

Yet chequers still with red the dusky brakes ; 

When scatter’d glow-worms, but in twilight fine, 
Shew trivial beauties watch their hour to shine ; 
Whilst Salisb’ry stands the test of every light, 

In perfect charms, and perfect virtue bright : 
When odours which declin’d repelling day, 

Thro’ temperate air uninterrupted stray ; 

When darken’d groves their softest shadows wear, 
And falling waters we distinctly hear ; 

When thro’ the gloom more venerable shows 
Some ancient fabric, awful in repose ; 

While sun-burnt hills their swarthy looks conceal, 
And swelling hay-cocks thicken up the vale : 

When the loos’d horse now, as his pasture leads, 
Comes slowly grazing thro’ the adjoining meads, 
Whose stealin pave, and lengthen’d shade we fear, 
Till torn-up forage in his teeth we hear ; 

When nibbling sheep at large pursue their food, 
And unmolested kine rechew the cud; 

When curlews ¢ry beneath the village walls, 

And to her straggling brood the partridge calls ; 
Their short-liv’d jubilee the creatures keep, 
Which but endures whilst tyrant man does sleep ; 
When a sedate content the spirit feels, | 
And no fierce light disturbs, whilst it reveals ; 
But silent musings urge the mind to seek 
Something too high for syllables to speak ; 

Till the free soul.to a composedness charm’d, 
Finding the elements of rage disarm’d, 

O’er all below a solemn quiet grown, : 
Joys in th’ inferior world, and shinks it like her own: 
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In such a night let me abroad 0 0 
eastern = ue, 
Or pleasures, seldom reach’d, again pursu’d.” 

Mr Dyce has not omitted the celebrated poem of the ‘ Spleen,’ 
which attracted considerable attention in its day, and still deserves 
a place on every toilet, and (as the ladies would justly add, if it had 
room) in every man’s shaving-box. Gothe has said in one of the 
many delightful passages of the wisest book of this age, the ‘ Wil- 
helm Meister,’ that people would do themselves a great deal of good, 
and set their taste to a proper pitch for the day, if every morning 
they made a point of reading one or two sentences ont of some good 
author, or hearing some beautiful air. He thinks it would save 
them from any inferior liking, for the rest of the four and twenty 
hours; and alive to the beauties that lie ready to be fetched out 
from a thousand objects in art and nature. Some caveat against 
spleen and ill-temper would do well in this country, on the same 
principle. Lady Winchelsea’s poem, and Green’s with the same 
title (suggested to him perhaps by his fair predecessor) ought to be 
bound up together among every set of books, and an extract or 
two framed and glazed for every bed-room. Green’s poem is full 
of wit, and proposes remedies ;—the lady chiefly searches into the 
affectations of disease, but has something to say also on the worst 
symptoms of it. 

"Thou Protoua to bard meakinds 
Who never yet thy real cause could find, 


Or fix them to remain in one continued shape. 
” . o * . e * e 


In the imperious wife— : 
(“ Aye,” cries the husband, “let us hear that.”) 


In the imperious wife thou vapours art, 
Which from o’er-heated passions rise 

In clouds to the attractive brain ; 

Until descending thence again 

Through the o’er-cast and showering eyes 


(“ Just like ’em!”) 
Upon her husband’s softened heart, 


He the disputed point must yield,— 
Something resign of the contested field,— 


(*« Aye, aye.”) 
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Till lordly man, ‘born to imperial sway, 
(“ Undoubtedly.”) 
Compounds for peace to make that right away, 
(“To be sure. There it is.”) 
And woman, arm’d with spleen, does servilely obey 
(* Just so, by G—d; and I'll bear it no longer.”— 
Stop, Sir, a moment :—let us proceed.) 


Patron thou art to every gross abuse, 
The sullen husband— 


(,, Aye; now,” says the lady, “ comes justice.”) 


The sullen husband’s feign’d excuse, 
When the ill-humour with his wife he spends, 


(** There, Sir, there; drawn to the life !’”) 
And bears recruited wit and spirits to his friends. | 
(“ Charming! Can you deny that? All the Smiths and Mrs 





Joneses are in that line. 
The son of Bacchus— 
(“‘ There, Sir.’’) 


The son of Baechus pleads thy pow’r, 

As to the glass he still re ; 

Pretends but to remove cares, 
Snatch from thy shade one gay and smiling hour, 
And drown thy kingdom in a purple shower.* 


When the coquette— 
(‘* There, Madam.”) 


When the coquette, whom every fool admires, 
Would in variety be fair, 

And changing hastily the scene 

From light, impertinent, and vain, 
Assumes a soft and melancholy air, 
And of her eyes rebates the wandering fires : 
The careless ure and the head reclin’d, 
The thoughtful and composed face, 
Proclaiming the withdrawn, the absent mind, 
Allows the fop more liberty to gaze, 
Who gently for the tender cause inquires, 


(“ Ah! how often,” cries the husband, “ have I done it ?”) 


The cause indeed in a defect of sense, 
Yet is the spleen alleged, and still the dull pretence.” 








{Here the gentleman bows, smiles, breathes, and looks victoriously 
happy ;--saying nothing, because he thinks his silence more dis- 
tressing. The lady speaks, out of feelings less controllable; and 
she speaks thus :—“‘ Sir, you may inte and much honour may 
it do you. Airs of triumph are of course put on the most by 


* This is a fine couplet. 
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those who deserve it best. Cesar, I dare say, stood in his chariot 
with his arms a-kimbo. But, Sir, you will be pleased to recollect, 
that it was a lady who wrote these very lines; which shews that 
she was at least impartial; and I think it would better become 

our sex, if in their superior wisdom they would do us the 
justice of setting us a little better example, and endeavour to mend 
us (and themselyes) by kindness and fair play; instead,of assuming 
the only right to be wrong; and following up the consequences of 
their own narrow training of us, and flattering degradations, by 
those blows of the mind, Sir,—and those unmanly and shallow 
satires, which are only the substitutes of a refined age for the 
real bodily blows of a savage one; and assume a right to ill-treat 
us, solely (after all) because they can positively beat us if they 
will. Sir, if your sex were not the strongest, they would not 
have made the laws so much in their favour as they have; but as 
they are the strongest, pray make haste and let them become as 
much the wisest as they think themselves, and then neither side need 
fear anything.” 

A very sensible woman this, and speaks capitally well to the 
purpose, “ though we say it,” as the old ladies observe, ‘‘ who 
shouldn’t.”—So to return to our other fair philosopher. Hear 
what she says of the effects of spleen in religion. 

” These are thy fantastic harms, 
The tricks of thy pernicious stage, 
Which do the weaker sort engage:— 
Worse are the dire effects of thy more pow’rful charms. 


“* By thee religion,—all we know 
That should enlighten here below,— 
Is veil’d in darkness, and perplext 





With anxious doubts, with endless scruples vext, 

And some restraint implied*from each perverted text ; 
Whilst ‘ Touch not, taste not,’ what is freely giv’n, 

Is but thy niggard voice, disgracing bounteous heaven. 


** From speech restrain’d, by thy deceits abus’d, 
To desarts banish’d, or in cells reclus’d, 
Mistaken votaries to thy powers divine, 
Whilst they a purer sacrifice design, 
Do but the Spleen obey, and worship at thy shrine.” 


Lady Winchelsea is mentioned by Gay as one of the congratulators 
of Pope, when his Homer was finished : 
“And Winchelsea, still meditating song.” 
[ro BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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